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King’s Mountain: A Thumbnail Sketch 


On October 7, 1780 a patriot force of about one thousand men destroyed an 
entire British army at the Battle of King’s Mountain. It was the turning point of the 
Revolution in the South. Britain’s commander-in-chief in North America wrote 
that “it was immediately productive of the worst consequences . . . and unhappily 
proved the link in a chain of evils that ... at the last ended in the total loss of 
America.” 

The British had moved the war to the South in 1779, after suffering a major 
defeat at Saratoga, New York, two years earlier. By the time of King’s Mountain 
the British had captured Savannah and Charleston, and had routed an American 
army at Camden, South Carolina. It appeared that soon the British would subdue 
the entire South. However, there was one threat to the British position. The 
backcountry settlements of Virginia, Georgia, the Carolinas, and what is now East 
Tennessee, occasionally sent men across the mountains to engage the King’s troops. 

Patrick Ferguson, who commanded British General Cornwallis’ left wing, 
threatened the frontiersmen that if they "did not desist from opposition to British 
arms, he would march his army over the mountains, hang their leaders, and lay 
waste the country with fire and sword.” When this message was received the 
settlers decided to attack Ferguson before he could attack them. The 
“overmountain” militia were ordered to muster at the Sycamore Shoals of the 
Watauga River on September 25, 1780. The next day 480 “overmountain” men 
and 400 Virginians set out across the mountains, having heard the Reverend 
Samuel Doak exhort them to “wield the sword of the Lord and Gideon.” As they 
went they were joined by units from Georgia and the Carolinas. 

Ferguson was found at King’s Mountain, near the border between North and 
South Carolina. King's Mountain was a sixty foot high spur of a hill, whose slopes 
were steep and heavily forested, but the top, where Ferguson was encamped, was 
clear of trees. This made the British easy targets, while the patriots used the 
forested slopes for cover. Actually, apart from Ferguson, all of the “British” troops 
were Americans who were loyal to the Crown. After a fierce fight of nearly an 
hour Ferguson lay dead and his whole command was either killed or captured. 
This British defeat started Lord Cornwallis on the road to Yorktown. Thomas 
Jefferson summed up King’s Mountain’s importance this way: “That memorable 
victory was the joyful annunciation of that turn in the tide of success which 
terminated the Revolutionary War with the seal of Independence.” 






Preface 


r or some time we have believed that a catalogue of objects related to the Battle 
of King’s Mountain would be a useful way of commemorating the bicentenary of 
the battle. Being employed by the Tennessee State Museum, naturally we were 
aware of the Kings Mountain items in the Tennessee Historical Society collection, 
which our museum holds in trust. Our search for additional pieces was surprisingly 
successful, although we have not located some pieces that are known to have 
existed at one time. 

A statement of the principles upon which the objects have been selected will not 
be out of place here. Only objects used in the King’s Mountain expedition, or given 
in recognition of service in the expedition, are included. On this principle we 
excluded portraits of the participants in the battle, a wax bust of Patrick Ferguson, 
a rare biography of Ferguson published in 1817 by one of his relatives, works of art 
depicting the expedition which are not contemporary with it, and objects used by 
participants in the battle at other times in their lives. 

Although we have excluded some pieces traditionally associated with the battle 
because we believe they could not have been used there, doubtful pieces are 
included with all the evidence given. Seldom is a piece supported by irrefutable 
documentary evidence. 

We are indebted to many individuals who assisted us with this project: James 
Anderson, P. G. W. Annis, Margaret Davis, Martin French, E. Alvin Gerhardt, 
Craddock Goins, Peter Hayes, Susan Huffman, Steven Lang, Mary McGown, 
Martha McKinney, Dan Pomeroy, Shelley Reisman, Fred Simmons, George 
Stevenson, Lou Ada Stokes, and William Stronach. All photographs are by 
Ellsworth Brown unless otherwise noted. 

We are especially grateful to those who have allowed their objects to be included 
in the catalogue: Lee Barnett, the D.A.R. Museum, Edgar Greever, King’s 
Mountain National Military Park, National Museum of History and Technology, 
North Carolina Museum of History, Rocky Mount Overmountain Museum, 
Tennessee Historical Society, Tennessee State Museum, and John Elliott Woltz, Jr. 


James C. Kelly 


William C. Baker, III 
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John Sevier’s Presentation Sword 


Overall length , 37 l/2in. or 95.2 cm.; blade length, 32 3/16 in. or 81.7 cm.; blade width at 
hilt , 13/16 in. or 2.2 cm. 


In February, 1781, the North Carolina General Assembly resolved “that an 
elegant mounted sword” be presented to each of the senior officers who had been 
at King’s Mountain. 1 One of the designated recipients was Lieutenant Colonel 
John Sevier, who was born in Virginia in 1745, moved to Watauga in 1773, and 
commanded the Washington County militia at Kings Mountain. However, by 
1789 the sword had not been delivered, so Sevier mentioned it to Governor Martin 
of North Carolina, who replied “that there was not in any magazine or arsenal 
belonging to the State such as would be suitable for such a purpose, but observed 
they should be provided and delivered agreeably to the resolve.” 2 

Nothing happened until 1809, when Isaac Shelby, then of Kentucky, learned 
that Virginia, which had voted a sword to Colonel Campbell but had not deliv ered 
it prior to his death, recently had made amends by presenting an elegant French 
sword to Campbell’s grandson. 3 This reminded Shelby of North Carolina's 
unfulfilled promise to him and others, so he wrote to his old colleague, John Sevier, 
who was then a member of Congress. 

Shelby proposed that he and Sevier follow the precedent of Campbell's 
descendants by petitioning for “a decent sword and pistols for each of us.” The 
years had dulled Shelby’s recollection of the resolution, which, in fact, made no 
mention of pistols. Sevier concurred in Shelby’s suggestion, observing that “we 
need not care about their value, but in justice to ourselves and our posterity, we 
ought to have them” 4 

Again the matter was dropped, not to be revived until the outbreak of a second 
war with Great Britain stirred the martial ardor of the two aging heroes of the 
Revolution. In October, 1812 Shelby composed a memorial and forwarded it to 
Sevier, who in turn submitted it to the North Carolina General Assembly, where 
he had many friends. A committee was appointed to consider the memorial, which 
reported that the Senate had adopted the resolution on February 10, 1781 and then 
transmitted it to the House. There was no record of House action, however, but 
the committee believed the resolution had been adopted, but was inadvertently 
omitted from the journal. The committee speculated that proper swords were not 
available in 1781, and the matter was later forgotten. In any event, the committee 
certified that “these honorable testimonials of the public gratitude hav e never been 
bestowed.” 5 Both houses then resolved that the governor should procure and 
present swords “to General Isaac Shelby of Kentucky, General John Sevier of 
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Tennessee, and Colonel Joseph Winston of this State, the three surviving chiefs of 
the gallant band who fought and conquered at King s Mountain on the memorable 
7th of October 1780."° 

Governor Hawkins, being unable to obtain elegant swords within North 
Carolina, wrote to Senator Joseph Turner of North Carolina asking if they could 
be secured in the District of Columbia and, if so, at what cost. Turner found he 
could not get them in Washington, but the Secretary of the Navy advised him that 
elegant swords could be purchased in Philadelphia for $250-300 each. 7 

A Frenchman living in Philadelphia offered to custom-make three swords for a 
total of $900, estimating that he would spend half that sum on 18-karat gold. 
Governor Hawkins, however, learned that “Swords of excellent quality and 
finished in an elegant stile (sic) of workmanship may be had in New York at a price 
much lower than that stated in the letter of the French artist in Philadelphia." He 
asked Turner to purchase three of these swords for a total of not more than 
$450-500. 8 

Turner proceeded to buy from N. Taylor and Company of New York “3 extra 
strong gilt mounted, small swords, gold handles, engraved" for $270, or $90 each. 
He also purchased scabbards: “3 Black embroidered belts w ith gilt plates," for $45, 
or $15 each. The total bill, including shipping, was $316.50. 9 Turner gave Shelby's 
sword to Speaker of the U. S. House of Representatives Henry Clay of Kentucky, 
who had it delivered to Shelby in Frankfort in August, 1813. John Sevier received 
his sword from Senator Turner in Washington, while North Carolina 
Congressman Bartlett Yancey delivered Winston’s sword. 10 

Each sword was accompanied by a letter from Governor Hawkins. They read 
“This tribute of respect though bestowed at a protracted period will not be 
considered the less honorable on that account when you are informed that it is in 
unison with a resolution of the General Assembly passed in the year 1781." In reply 
Sevier wrote that “It is extremely elegant and is in every manner well adapted to 
the occasion." 11 

The sword has an ivory grip, an ornate ormolu (gilded brass or gilded bronze) 
hilt, and a fluted isosceles triangle straight blade of blued steel etched in gold ox er 
the upper third of its length. On the grip are two gold plates. The obverse plate is 
engraved “State of North Carolina to Col.° John Sevier." The reverse plate is 
engraved “King's Mountain 7th October 1780." The sinister side of the blade, 
extreme proximal end reads “WAE & F." The sword is undoubtedly French, so 
this should be read “WAE & Son." The knuckle bow is decorated with bees, a 
favorite Napoleonic device. 12 The shell guard has a classical stand of arms, also 
typical of Napoleonic emblematic taste. 

The scabbard is leather and had ormolu mounts, of which only the throat piece 
remains. Today the scabbard is in five fragments, but the sword itself is in very 
good condition, its only imperfection being that the grip strap on the ventral or 
finger side is missing. 
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When Sevier died in 1815 his son George Washington Sevier inherited the 
sword. On October 19, 1843 he offered it to the State of Tennessee, observing that 
“although this article is highly esteemed by the descendants of John Sevier, yet 
they believe it would be as highly esteemed and as carefully preserved by the 
State.” 13 A resolution accepting the offer was adopted, and the donor presented 
the sword at a joint convention of the two houses of the General Assembly. 14 The 
sword was exhibited in Knoxville, Tennessee at the re-interment of Sevier’s 
remains in 1889. It is now displayed at the Tennessee State Museum. 


1 “Report of a Committee,” Governor’s Letter Book, 19, p. 41, North Carolina Department of 
Archives and History (hereinafter cited as NCGLB). 

2 Sevier to Shelby, January 17, 1810, Emmet Collection Ms. 6555, New York Public Library. 

3 Shelby to Sevier, January 1, 1810, Draper Ms. 9DD89, Wisconsin Historical Society. 

4 Ibid.; Sevier to Shelby, January 17, 1810, Emmet Collection Ms. 6555, New York Public Library. 

5 “Report of a Committee,” NCGLB, 19, pp. 41-3. 

6 Ibid., 19, pp. 42-3. By inadvertence Frederick Hambright, who did not die until March, 1817, was 
overlooked. 

7 NCGLB, 19, pp. 59, 82-3. 

8 Ibid., pp. 89-90, 256. 

9 Bill from N. Taylor & Co., New York, Treasurer’s and Comptroller’s Records, Contingent 
Expenses, 1813, Box 9, North Carolina Department of Archives and History. 

10 NCGLB, 19, p. 429. A detailed account of the circumstances in which Shelby received his sword 
appears in Archibald Henderson, “Isaac Shelby,” The North Carolina Booklet , XVIII, no. 1 (July, 
1918), 22-34. 

11 NCGLB, 19, p. 292 and 20, p. 47. 

12 Correlli Barnett, Bonaparte (New York, 1978), p. 145. 

13 G. W. Sevier to J. M. Anderson, October 19, 1843, Ms. I-C-2, f. 19, acc. no. 428, Tennessee State 
Library and Archives. 

14 Journal of the Senate of Tennessee (Knoxville, 1843), p. 127; Journal of the House of 
Representatives of the State of Tennessee (Knoxville, 1844), p. 129. 
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Philip Greever’s Rifle 


Overall length, 62 3/8 in. or 158.0 cm.; barrel length, 47 in. or 119.3 cm. 


Philip Greever, who was born in 1743 and died in 1830, established a 400-acre 
farm in Washington County, Virginia in March, 1780. He went to Kings 
Mountain in the regiment of Colonel William Campbell, and, according to his 
testimony, he “ran up the mountain, when I saw a Tory behind a tree, who I shot 
at, which I believe was the first gun fired.” 1 

Greever s rifle has a striped or curly maple stock with brass mounts, including a 
pierced and engraved patch box cover. There is a brass mount mid-way down the 
barrel, and another at the fore-end. There is a diamond-shaped brass inlaid screw 
escutcheon and two other diamond-shaped brass inlays are also in the side plate 
area. An eight-pointed silver star is inlaid on the cheek piece, and an engraved, 
elongated, triangular silver inlay is directly below the star. On the top of the wrist 
or grip is an oval silver plate about one inch by three-quarters of an inch. There is 
also a diamond-shaped brass inlay on the underside of the stock between the 
trigger guard and the patch box release button. 

The rifled barrel is held in place by four large brass keys or pins. Previous 
owners have placed two inscriptions on the barrel. One reads—“Philip Greever’s 
gun with which he fired the first shot at the Battle of King’s Mountain October 7, 
1780.” The other reads—“This gun descended from Philip Greever to his son Col. 
Hiram A. Greever to his son Gen. James S. Greever to his daughter Virginia H. 
Greever.” She married a relative, Edgar Lee Greever, and their nephew Edgar 
Philip Greever now owns the rifle. The inscriptions partially obscure the maker’s 
name, J. Shaffer, which is written in script. This may be Jacob Shaffer of Wythe 
County, Virginia, or Joseph Shafer of Snyder County, Pennsylvania. 2 

Overall, Greever’s rifle is in very good condition. It has a store-bought lock by 
Joseph Golcher and a double trigger. A ramrod is intact, but the trigger guard has 
been replaced. The flintlock rifle was once converted to percussion, but has since 
been restored. 


1 John Greever, History and Genealogy of the Greever/Greaver/Griever Family of Virginia 
(Claremont, Calif., 1978) is the principal source of information on Philip Greever. His testimony 
about King’s Mountain appears in his 1823 pension application, which was published in The 
Charlotte Observer , September 21, 1930, and is now in the Library of Congress. 

2 Merrill Lindsay, The Kentucky Rifle (New York, 1972), fig. 45; Lee Good (J. M. Davis Gun 
Museum) to A. J. Higginbotham, Jr., October 24, 1979. 
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John Sevier’s Pistol 


Overall length, 14 in. or 35.6 cm.; barrel length, 8 in. or 20.3 cm. 


for a hundred years this pistol has been believed to be one of a pair given by 
North Carolina to John Sevier in recognition of his services at King’s Mountain. 1 
This erroneous tradition arose because of letters from Isaac Shelby to Sevier which 
state that in 1781 North Carolina voted swords and pistols to the senior officers 
who had been at King’s Mountain. In fact, the resolution did not mention pistols, 
and none were ever delivered. 2 

There is circumstantial evidence, however, that this pistol is related to the Battle 
of King’s Mountain. The fact that it is of Revolutionary War date, and that Sevier 
preserved it until his death, suggest that he may have used or captured it at King’s 
Mountain. 

The wooden stock has German silver (white brass) mounts ornamented with 
floral designs, including an acorn tip at the fore-end of the trigger guard. The 
other parts are iron or steel, except for the inlaid silver front sight. There is a 
lightly engraved border at the breech end of the barrel and on the barrel tang. The 
smooth bore octagonal barrel is approximately .62 caliber. The lock is marked 
“Ketland,” and probably Ketland and Company of London and Birmingham, 
active from 1740 to 1831, produced the whole pistol. Ketland locks were also sold 
separately, and often appear on American long rifles. The center flat of the barrel 
is marked “London.” The left top barrel flat has a crown over a “P” (for gunsmith’s 
proof), and a crown over a “V” (for approved on viewing at the proofhouse). 

The fore-end of the stock and the ramrod pipes are gone, and the top of the 
frizzen is broken off. The powder pan and touch hole are eroded from firing and 
the cock or hammer is not original. 

When Sevier died in 1815 the pistol passed to his son George Washington Sevier, 
who left it to his son, John Vertner Sevier. He gave it to the Tennessee Historical 
Society in 1880, perhaps motivated by the King’s Mountain centenary. 3 The pistol 
is displayed at the Tennessee State Museum. 

1 Tennessee Historical Society Minutes (hereinafter cited as THS Minutes), June 15, 1880. 

2 See pp. 5-7 above. 

3 THS Minutes, June 15, 1880. 
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James Dysart’s Powder Horn 


Overall length, 12 1/4 in. or 31.1 cm.; maximum diameter , 2 5/16 in. or 6.5 cm. 


James Dysart, born in Ireland about 1744, came to America when he was 
seventeen and settled in Washington County, Virginia. At Kings Mountain he 
served as a captain and was wounded in the left hand, which left him permanently 
crippled. Late in life he moved to Rockcastle, Kentucky, where he died in 1818. 1 

Dysart’s powder horn was made by joining two horns with a piece of wood that 
was covered with a band, which originally was held in place by single, large, 
round, brass tack. Several small nails have since been added. The closed end of the 
horn is carved to resemble a head, including eyes, nostrils, and a mouth. Perhaps 
the horn’s “head” is meant to symbolize Horne Head Castle, home of the earliest 
traceable ancestor of the Dysarts. 

About 1930 the horn was acquired by the present owner, a collateral descendant 
of James Dysart through James’s sister Frances’ marriage to John McAlister. 


Samuel Evans Massengill, The Massengills, Massengales, and variants , 1472-1931 (Bristol, Tenn., 
1931), pp. 854-55. 
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William Edmondson’s Saber 


Overall length , 43 7/8 in. or 111.4 cm.; blade length , 37 3/4 in. or 95.9 cm.; blade width 
at hilt , 1 1/2 in. or 3.8 cm. 


Among the patriot dead at Kings Mountain were three brothers of the 
Edmondson family, all of whom were officers in Colonel William Campbell’s 
Virginia regiment. One of them, Captain William Edmondson, “dashed forward 
into the hottest part of the battle, and there received the charge of DePeyster’s 
Rangers, discharging his gun, then clubbed it and knocked the rifle out of the 
grasp of one of the Britons. Seizing him by the neck, he made him his prisoner, and 
brought him to the foot of the hill. Returning again up the mountain, he bravely 
fell fighting in front of his company.” 1 

Captain Edmondson's sword, which he had in his hand when he was struck 
down, is a roughly forged horseman’s saber, probably handmade by a backwoods 
blacksmith. It has a turned wooden grip, and the blade, guard bow, and pommel 
are iron or steel. Practical and unadorned, it is typical of the swords used at King’s 
Mountain, although most of the patriot militia and many of their officers had no 
swords at all. William Lenoir later remarked that because of the victor) at King's 
Mountain “many militia officers procured swords, who could not possibly get any 
before.” 2 

Captain Edmondson's saber was donated to the Tennessee Historical Society by 
C.H. White in 1861. It is in very good condition, and is displayed at the Tennessee 
State Museum. 


1 Lyman C. Draper, Kings Mountain and Its Heroes (Cincinnati, 1881), p. 256. 

2 Ibid., p. 319. 
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John Rhea s Saber 


Overall length, 38 1/16 in. or 96.7 cm.; blade length, 31 3/4 in. or 80.7 cm.; blade width 
at hilt, 1 1/2 in. or 3.8 cm. 


John Rhea was born in Ireland in 1753, moved to Pennsylvania in 1769, to 
Maryland in 1771, and to the frontier in 1778. At King’s Mountain he fought in the 
Virginia regiment of Colonel William Campbell. After the battle he had a long 
and distinguished political career. Successively he held the offices of Sullivan 
County Clerk, member of the North Carolina House of Commons, delegate to the 
North Carolina convention which ratified the federal constitution, delegate to the 
convention which drafted Tennessee’s first constitution, and member of the 
Tennessee House of Representatives. He was a member of the U. S. House of 
Representatives from 1803 to 1815, and again from 1817 to 1823. He died in 1832.' 

The sword which Rhea carried at King’s Mountain is a handmade, roughly 
forged horseman’s saber typical of swords used at the battle, although it was 
untypical for Rhea, an enlisted man, to have a sword. The wooden grip now on 
the saber is not original. The blade, guard bow, and pommel are iron or steel. The 
saber is in good condition, although lacquer applied to the blade has oxidized. 

In 1944 Rhea’s great-great-niece, Mrs. Charles R. (Anne Rhea Rachman) Hyde 
donated his saber to the Tennessee Historical Society. It is displayed at the 
Tennessee State Museum. 


1 Robert McBride and Dan Robison, Biographical Directory of the Tennessee General Assembly. 
Volume I, 1796-1861 (Nashville, 1975), 617. 
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James Cozby’s Saber 


Overall length , 40 1/2 in. or 102.9 cm.; blade length , 35 5/8 in. or 90.5 cm.; blade width 
at hilt , 1 7/16 in. or 3.7 cm.; scabbard length , 34 1/2 in. or 87.7 cm. 


Captain James Cozby (or Cosby) served under Lieutenant Colonel John Sevier 
at King s Mountain. He also fought with Sevier against the Chickamauga Indians 
at Lookout Mountain in 1782, and in other of Sevier's Indian campaigns. The two 
men remained close allies after the Revolution. Sevier became governor of the 
abortive State of Franklin, which had declared itself independent of North 
Carolina. Arrested for treason, Sevier was being held in Morganton, North 
Carolina, when he was rescued by a party led by Dr. James Cozby. 1 

The sword which Cozby carried at King's Mountain is a handmade, roughly 
forged horseman's saber, typical of the swords used at King's Mountain by those 
soldiers fortunate enough to have them. It has a spiral cut rounded wooden grip. 
The blade and guard bow are iron or steel. There is no pommel. The finished 
surface of the leather scabbard has flaked off in several places, and is badly 
cracked. The saber itself is in very good condition. 

It is no longer known who donated Cozby's saber and scabbard to the Tennessee 
Historical Society. Both pieces are displayed at the Tennessee State Museum. 


1 Different accounts of the rescue appear in Samuel C. Williams. History of the Lost State of Franklin 
(Johnson City, 1924), p. 227 and in Donald Davidson, The Tennessee, the Old River: Frontier to 
Secession (New York, 1946), pp. 177-78. 
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Charles Cummings’ Dagger 


Overall length, 11 in. or 28.0 cm.; blade length, 61/2 in. or 16.5 cm.; blade width at hilt, 
5/8 in. or 1.6 cm.; sheath length , 6 5/8 in. or 16.8 cm. 


The Reverend Charles Cummings, a Presbyterian preacher, established a 
church at Abingdon, Virginia, in 1/ 72. According to tradition he always took his 
rifle, powder, and shot pouch to divine service, and set them in the corner only 
when certain no Indians were lurking about. 1 In 1774 Cummings was a member of 
the Committee of Safety of Fincastle County, Virginia, and in 1776 he served as 
chaplain on William Christian's expedition against the Cherokees. In 1780 he 
loaned this dagger to Colonel William Campbell, the patriot commander at King's 
Mountain, who carried it in that battle. Cummings, too, may have fought at 
King's Mountain. 2 

The pommel and guard of the dagger are brass, the grip is bone, and the blade is 
steel. The sheath is silver, is engraved with a stylized foliate pattern, and has 
Cummings' initials engraved on it. The fact that the sheath is silver while the 
dagger is plainer suggests that the sheath may have been made at a later date to 
hold the prized battle relic. 

The dagger descended to Miss Bessie White Cummings, who in 1939 donated it 
to the Historical Society of Washington County, Virginia, in whose room it may be 
seen at the courthouse in Abingdon. 


1 J. G. M. Ramsey, Ramsey's Annals of Tennessee to the End of the Eighteenth Century (Charleston 
1853), p. 160. 

2 S. C. Williams, Tennessee During the Revolutionary War (Nashville. 1974). p. 53: Draper. King's 
Mountain, p. 381: William Cox, Battle of King's Mountain Participants (n.p., 1972), p. 17.. 
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John Waddell’s Powder Horn 

Overall length. 12 3/4 in. or 32.4 cm.; maximum diameter, 3 in. or 7.6 cm 


John Waddell was born in 1765 in Philadelphia, but by 1780 his family had 
migrated to the Watauga settlement in what is now East Tennessee. At King’s 
Mountain he served in Lieutenant Colonel Sevier’s regiment. John Waddell was 
only fifteen years old, but he was not the only teenager there. The large powder 
horn which he carried into battle had a thong and strap so it could be suspended 
from the shoulder. Fashioned from a cow’s horn, it is inscribed with the date 
1774,’ which probably is when it was made, although the date appears to have 
been added later. 

On February 26, 1795 John Waddell married Rebecca Sevier, John Sevier’s 
ninth child by Sarah Hawkins, and they settled near Broylesville, below John 
Sevier s Plum Grove farm on the Nolichucky River. After just four years of 
marriage Rebecca Sevier died in 1799. 1 By a later marriage John Waddell had a 
son Ben, who inherited the powder horn after his father’s death in 1855. Ben 
Waddell passed it on to his nephew, Madison Lamb, who gave it to his nephew, 
Lee Barnett. 2 In 1980 the Tennessee State Museum acquired the powder horn from 
Reverend Barnett as a partial gift. 


1 Cora Bales Sevier and Nancy S. Madden, Sevier Family History (Washington, D.C., 1961), p. 246. 

2 Clipping from The Asheville Times, undated but Fall, 1930. 
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Frederick Hambright’s Saber 


Overall length, 40 in. or 101.6 cm.; blade length, 33 5/8 in. or 85.3 cm.; blade width at 
hilt, 1 1/2 in. or 3.8 cm. 


Frederick Hambright was born in Germany in 1727, but his family moved to 
Pennsylvania about 1738. Frederick migrated to Virginia about 1755, and settled 
in North Carolina in 1760. He was a member of the North Carolina Provincial 
Congress in 1775, served as a captain in the 1776 campaign against the Cherokee 
Indians, and was made lieutenant colonel in 1779. 

Several anecdotes survive of Hambright's service at King’s Mountain. When he 
learned that the British commander was wearing a chequered duster over his 
uniform, Hambright declared, “Well, poys, when you see dot man mit a pig shirt 
on over his clothes, know who him is, and mark him mit your rifles." 1 During the 
battle itself Hambright was in the thick of the fighting. Three bullets passed 
harmlessly through his hat, but one passed through his thigh, filling his boot with 
blood. Despite his wound Hambright urged his men on, shouting “Huzza, my 
prave poys, fight on a few minutes more and te battle will be over." 2 Hambright 
had a pronounced limp for the the rest of his life, but he did not die until 1817, at 
age ninety. 

Hambright’s sword is a horseman’s saber dating from the middle of the 
eighteenth century. Probably it is European. It has a cone-shaped pommel, a 
double-pierced guard with a single strap knuckle bow, and two fullers or “blood 
grooves” on the reverse of the blade. The grip is wooden and probably was covered 
with leather and bound with a strand of wire. On each side of the blade are 
talismanic signs—a crescent moon and seven stars. These markings are common on 
European swords of the sixteenth to eighteenth centuries. 3 

Hambright’s saber was donated to the King’s Mountain National Military Park 
on October 7, 1947 by Miss Annie Wallace of York, South Carolina, through the 
King’s Mountain chapter of the D.A.R. It is presently on display at King’s 
Mountain. 


1 Draper, King's Mountain, p. 233. 


2 Ibid., p. 273. 

3 George C. Neumann, Swords and Blades of the American Revolution (Harrisburg, Pa., 1973), p. 
54. 
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Robert Young’s Rifle 


Overall length, 61 l A in. or 155.6 cm.; barrel length, 45 3 A in. or 116.1 cm. 


Robert Young, who was born about 1741 and died in 1792, is traditionally 
attributed with having fired the shot that killed Patrick Ferguson, the British 
commander at King’s Mountain. In fact, several bullet holes were found in 
Ferguson’s body, but the evidence is strong that Young fired one of the shots from 
“Sweet Lips,” the long rifle he had named for his wife, Mary Douglas Young. 
Toward the end of the battle Ferguson was recognized by one of Sevier’s men, who 
took aim, but his gun snapped. He called out to Young “There’s Ferguson—shoot 
him!” “I’ll try and see what ‘Sweet Lips’ can do,” replied Young as he levelled his 
piece. Then he fired and Ferguson fell from his saddle. 1 

“Sweet Lips” is a typical Pennsylvania-Kentucky long rifle, the type carried by 
most of the patriot militia at King’s Mountain. The approximately .40 caliber 
octagonal barrel appears to be signed in script “Gor Dunkin.” The lock by Joseph 
Golcher is store bought, which was commonplace on such guns because rifle 
makers could buy locks cheaper than they could make them. The rifle has an iron 
butt plate, and formerly had a sliding patch box cover. The sliding patch box cover 
and iron mounts are typical of early Pennsylvania-Kentucky rifles, and of Southern 
pieces even of a later date. The rear sight has lightly incised decoration while the 
front sight is dovetailed into the barrel with a blade of German silver (white brass). 
The stock is broken mid-way down the barrel, and the last foot of the stock at the 
muzzle end is missing. The trigger mechanism is also gone, but a ramrod is intact. 

“Sweet Lips” was acquired by Colonel W. A. Henderson, a prominent attorney 
who, among other historical activities, published a lecture on John Sevier in 1873. 
He left the gun to his daughter, who married J. H. Kirkland, Chancellor of 
Vanderbilt University. In May, 1932 she gave it to the Tennessee Historical Society 
as her father had wished. 2 It is displayed at the Tennessee State Museum. 


1 Quoted in Draper, King’s Mountain, p. 275. 

2 THS Minutes, May 10, 1932. 
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Mary Patton s Kettle 


Diameter , 35 9/16 in. or 90.4 cm.; maximum depth , 12 11/16 in. or 33.3 cm. 


The success of the King’s Mountain expedition depended upon many things, 
including an adequate supply of gunpowder. Traditionally, the patriot troops got 
some of their powder from Mary and John Patton, who operated a powder mill 
near the head of Powder Branch in what is now Carter County, Tennessee. They 
refined some of the ingredients for the gunpowder in this iron kettle. 

Mary Patton, nee McKeehan, was born in England in 1751 and was apprenticed 
as a child to a gunpowder maker. Before 1776 she came to Pennsylvania, where she 
met and married John Patton, whom she taught how to make gunpowder. A 
friend of John Patton’s, Nathaniel Taylor, persuaded the couple to move to the 
“overmountain” country of present-day Tennessee. 1 

The Pattons made 500 pounds of powder for Colonel John Sevier and Colonel 
Isaac Shelby, who were organizing the King’s Mountain expedition. Tradition 
maintains that the Pattons received no payment for their powder, but probably 
this was their choice because the two commanders had $12,735 to outfit the 
expedition. 2 After the Revolution the Pattons continued their gunpowder 
operation, and by the time of Mary’s death in 1836 she owned about 3,000 acres in 
Carter County, Tennessee. 

In 1964 Professor Sam Jack Hyder, great-great-grandson of John and Mary 
Patton through their daughter Joanna Williams, donated the kettle to the Rocky 
Mount Overmountain Museum, where it is now displayed. 


1 Johnson City Press-Chronicle , April 7, 1955. 

2 J. G. M. Ramsey, The Annals of Tennessee to the End of the Eighteenth Century (Charleston, 
1853), p. 226. 
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Courtesy National Museum of History and Technology 



Musket 


Overall length, 60 in. or 152.4 cm.; barrel length, 43 in. or 109.3 cm. 


This .79 caliber, composite, Hessian-style musket is signed on the barrel 
“Douglas.” Possibly this was John Douglas, who repaired Committee of Safety 
muskets for the State of Connecticut in 1777 and 1778. At the base of the barrel is a 
barrel band, a feature typical of Continental arms, while the barrel itself is 
pinned, which is typical of English guns. The lock has a German look, and the 
trigger guard has been reversed. 

The musket was given to the Smithsonian Institution on December 15, 1887 by 
Vannoy Cleveland of Grove, South Carolina, who claimed that it had been 
captured from the British at Kings Mountain by Jesse Vannoy Rector of Colonel 
Cleveland’s regiment. However, Rector is not included on any of the lists of 
participants in the battle. 1 Admittedly, these lists include only those at the battle 
per se , while a larger number of men participated in the campaign, but if Rector 
was not at the battle that part of the tradition about the musket being captured 
there cannot be true. In any event, crude, composite firearms like this were used 
widely during the Revolutionary War, especially by the patriots, who emploved 
any lock, stock, and barrel that would fire. 


The most complete list is William E. Cox, Battle of Kings Mountain Participants (n.p., 1972). 
Another list is in Pat Alderman, One Heroic Hour at King's Mountain (Johnson City, 1968), pp. 
55-64. Capsule biographies of many of the participants appear in Katherine Keogh White, The King's 
Mountain Men (Baltimore, 1966). 
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Musket Ball 


On display at the King’s Mountain National Military Park is a fifteen inch long 
pine stick with an approximately .69 caliber musket ball imbedded in it. It was 
found in September, 1930 by David N. Hambright of Rock Hill, South Carolina, a 
descendant of Lieutenant Colonel Frederick Hambright. While cutting firewood 
in the vicinity of Ferguson’s grave he removed this section of log and found the 
musket ball, which probably is British. Of course it is not known if it was actually 
fired during the Battle of King’s Mountain, but it may have been. It was donated 
to the King’s Mountain National Military Park in 1967. 

The smooth bore muzzle loaders of the Revolutionary War period had a low 
velocity, so a large ball was needed to make a substantial impact. If the ball struck 
a bone the soft lead would spread, making a larger and larger hole. The large ball 
also carried dirt and bits of clothing into the gaping wound, causing infections 
which could not be treated effectively at that time. 1 


1 For a full discussion of the impact of bullets fired at King’s Mountain, see John G.W. Dillin, The 
Kentucky Rifle (Washington, D.C., 1924), pp. 67-68. 
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Abraham DePeyster s Sword 


Overall length, 33 1/2 in. or 85.1 cm.; blade length, 27 in. or 68.6 cm.; blade width at 
hilt, 1 7/8 in. or 4.8 cm. 


Abraham DePeyster was born in New York in 1753. He served as a captain in 
the King’s American Regiment and was at the siege of Charleston and the Battle of 
Musgrove’s Mill, and was with Ferguson during the summer and autumn of 1780. 
When Ferguson was shot off his horse, command of the British forces at King’s 
Mountain passed to Captain DePeyster, who, seeing the futility of further 
resistance, raised a white handkerchief on the point of his sword in token of 
surrender. Colonel William Campbell accepted the surrender, but undisciplined 
patriot militiamen continued to fire, prompting DePeyster to complain that “it 
was damned unfair, damned unfair.” 1 

In February, 1781 DePeyster was paroled to Charleston, where he was 
exchanged as a prisoner-of-war. After the war he retired on half-pay to New 
Brunswick, Canada, where he served as colonel of militia and as treasurer of the 
colony. During this period he corresponded with his old adversary John Sevier. 
DePeyster died in 1798, at age forty-five. 2 

DePeyster’s sword is a hanger or hunting sword. Although it is unmarked, it is 
probably European. The ebony grip was originally wound with wire which is no 
longer present. There are silver mounts, and the animal’s head pommel is also 
silver. The steel blade originally was blued. On each side of the blade near the hilt 
are etched two six-pointed stars and a personified sun and moon. These talismanic 
signs, which were commonplace on European swords of the sixteenth to eighteenth 
centuries, probably were originally highlighted in gilt. 3 The back of the blade is 
decorated with an arrow motif. Although the knuckle bow is gone, the sword is 
otherwise in very good condition. 

The day after the battle Colonel Campbell is alleged to have given DePeyster’s 
sword to one of his officers, Major William Edmondson, whose grandson used it in 
the War of 1812 and donated it to the Tennessee Historical Society in 1857. 4 It is 
exhibited at the Tennessee State Museum. 


1 Draper, King’s Mountain, pp. 479, 281-83. 

2 Ibid., p. 479; Cora Bales Sevier and Nancy S. Madden, Sevier Family History (Washington, D. C., 
1961), p. 41. 

3 George C. Neumann, Swords and Blades of the American Revolution (Harrisburg, Pa., 1973), p. 
54. 

4 Original Tennessee Historical Society tag. 
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Courtesy D.A.R. Museum 



British Conch Shell Horn 


Maximum length , 9 3/8 in. or 24.0 cm.; maximum height , 4 3/4 in. or 12.5 cm. 


There is an old family tradition that Nathaniel Camp, a participant in the 
Battle of King’s Mountain, “picked up from the battle field a conch shell that was 
used by Ferguson as a horn .... On a visit to his son, Reverend Hosea Camp, who 
lived in the eastern section of Gwinnett County [Georgia], he brought this horn 
with him and gave it to his son.” 1 

A second, more romantic version of the story holds that “On the morning 
succeeding the battle Mr. Camp, who lived near the battlefield, in company with 
several of the officers and his little son, Hosea, then six or seven years old, were 
walking over the scene of carnage when one of the party picked up a silver- 
mounted conch shell, said to have been used by the British commander, Major 
Ferguson, as a bugle. Each of the adults in turn tried to ‘blow’ the conch shell, 
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and, all having failed, the elder Camp suggested that his little son, Hosea, try 
it ... . His success was so complete that by unanimous consent he was presented 
with the conch shell/' 2 

The conch shell was used as a dinner horn at Nathaniel Camp's home, and, in 
later years, Hosea Camp used it to call his field hands from their labor. When he 
died in 1856 he bequeathed it to his daughter, Mrs. S. A. Borders, who left it to her 
daughter, Mrs. R. W. Everett, in 1892. In 1895 she loaned it to the Atlanta Cotton 
States Exposition, where it was prominently displayed in the Colonial Department 
at the Women’s Building. Finally, on April 20, 1925, Mrs. Everett donated the 
conch shell to the D.A.R. Museum in Washington. 3 Although it has been on 
display from time to time, it is presently in storage. 

It has been speculated that this silver-mounted conch shell horn might be one of 
Ferguson's famous silver “whistles," but the evidence suggests that those were 
actually whistles in the strict sense. According to Draper, “Colonel Shelby 
obtained the fallen chieftain’s famous silver whistle, while the smaller one fell to 
the lot of Elias Powell," one of Ferguson's men. 4 On the essential point of the 
family tradition—whether the British at King’s Mountain had a silver-mounted 
conch shell which they used as a horn—the documentary record is silent. The 
tradition can be neither substantiated nor refuted. 5 

At the present time the conch shell appears to be a quite ordinary one. Writing 
in 1940 Mrs. Mabel McEachern Stewart recorded that “The conch shell was 
originally silver mounted and equipped with a strap to throw over the shoulder, 
but wear and time has caused the silver and a good bit of the horn to disappear." 6 


1 James C. Flanigan, History of Gwinnett County Georgia , 1818-1960 (Hapeville, Ga., 1959), I, 32. 
William E. Cox, Battle of Kings Mountain Participants (n.p., 1972), p. 14, lists Thomas Camp and 
five unnamed sons. Nathaniel Camp s father was named Thomas, but Cox has the Camp family living 
in the Tennessee country. 

2 Robert W. Everett to editor, Atlanta Constitution , n.d. but ca. 1909, quoted in Robert Neville 
Mann and Cathrine Cleek Mann, Camp-Kernp Family History (Cedar Bluff, Ala., 1967), I, 52-3. 

3 Ibid., I, 53. 

4 Draper, King's Mountain , pp. 307-08. 

Another conch shell, supposed to have been used as a horn by the British during the American 
Revolution, was displayed at the Tennessee Centennial Exposition in 1897. Its present location is 
unknown. 

b Quoted in Robert Neville Mann and Cathrine Cleek Mann, Camp-Kemp Family History (Cedar 
Bluff, Ala., 1967), I, 53. 
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British Officers Sword 


Overall length , 38 3/4 in. or 98.4 cm.; blade length , 34 1/2 in. or 87.6 cm.; blade width at 
hilt , 1 3/8 in. or 3.5 cm. 


1 his sword was captured at King s Mountain by a patriot officer, Captain 
William Lenoir of North Carolina. According to tradition, this sword belonged to 
the British commander, Lieutenant Colonel Patrick Ferguson. Draper, however, 
reports that contemporary accounts pointed to Colonel Cleveland or Colonel 
Sevier as having secured Ferguson’s sword. By most accounts the sword Ferguson 
carried when he died was broken at the hilt by the end of the engagement, and the 
location of that sword is unknown. 1 However, it is probable that Ferguson’s 
baggage included several swords, perhaps including this elegant dress sword. 

The sword has a silver capstan rivet, pommel, knuckle bow, and guard, and the 
knuckle bow and pommel are grooved en suite. The grip is leather wound with a 
strand of silver or silvered wire. The steel blade has an inscription in old Spanish on 
each side. The obverse reads “NO ME SAQUES SIN RASON," which translates 
“Draw me not without cause.” The reverse inscription reads “NO ME ENBAINES 
SIN HONOR,” which translates as “Sheath me not without honor.” There is a 
leather scabbard with a silver throat piece, a silver band and a silver carrying ring, 
and a silver tip. Both sword and scabbard are in good condition. 

William Lenoir, who captured the sword, was born in 1751 in Virginia, and at 
King’s Mountain he was a captain in the regiment of Colonel Benjamin Cleveland. 
Lenoir died in 1839 and is buried at his home. Fort Defiance, where the sword 
remained until 1930, when Lenoir’s great-great-grandson, Thomas Lenoir Gwyn, 
bought it from his cousin Rufus Lenoir. Today it belongs to Thomas Lenoir 
Gwyn’s grandson, John Elliott Woltz, Jr. 


1 Draper, King's Mountain, pp. 286, 274. 
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Patrick Ferguson’s Uniform Sash 


Overall length , 108 in. or 274.3 cm.; width (where gathered at the end), 2 3/4 in. or 7.0 cm. 


When Lieutenant Colonel Ferguson’s effects were divided among the victors, 
“Colonel Sevier secured his silken sash," according to Draper. 1 A hundred years 
later John Vertner Sevier of Point Pleasant, Louisiana, gave the Tennessee 
Historical Society the sash which he said his grandfather had taken from Ferguson 
at King's Mountain. 2 

This maroon silk shoulder sash is a good example of sprang, an ancient 
technique of making textiles which produces a garment of great elasticity. It is also 
called meshwork, knotless netting, or Egyptian platting. There is no weft; that is, 
the fibers run in only one direction. In this piece the twist of the sprang has been 
reversed, which shows that it was started at the middle. A slit was worked into the 
sprang at the gather. There are a few holes, but overall the sash is in good 
condition. It is displayed at the Tennessee State Museum. 

Ferguson may have worn this sash on the day of the battle, but it would not 
have been visible because “while that officer was the best uniformed man on the 
mountain, they could not see his military suit, as he wore a checked shirt, or duster 
over it" on the fateful dav. 3 



1 Draper, King's Mountain , p. 308. 

2 THS Minutes, June 15, 1880. In 1857 A.W. Putnam stated that he had seen correspondence 
indicating that Ferguson’s “very large and elegant’’ sash had passed out of the hands of the Sevier 
family about 1840. THS Misc. Coll., E-9. 

3 Draper, Kings Mountain, p. 233. A shoulder sash, believed to have been worn by George 
Washington, is pictured in George C. Neumann and Frank J. Kravic, Collector's Illustrated 
Encyclopedia of the American Revolution (Harrisburg, Pa., 1975), p. 236. 
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Patrick Ferguson’s Porcelain Plate 


Diameter, 9 5/32 in. or 23.3 cm. 


This celadon plate was taken from Ferguson’s baggage at Kings Mountain by 
Major Joseph McDowell of Pleasant Gardens, North Carolina, who was born in 
1758 and died in 1795. It is decorated with a floral motif in an oriental style. A 
fragment of the rim, approximately 6 3/16 inches or 15.9 centimeters long, is now 
missing from the piece. There is also an area of discoloration, probably caused by 
loss of overglaze. 

The plate passed to McDowell’s daughter Annie, who gave it to her daughter, 
Mrs. John Bynum, who gave it to her son. Judge Gray Bynum. Having no issue, he 
gave it to his wife’s sister’s husband, George Green. He, in turn, presented it to 
Margaret Erwin McDowell, a great-granddaughter of Joseph McDowell’s through 
his son James, and his son Dr. John Calhoun McDowell. 1 About 1940 Margaret 
Erwin McDowell donated the plate to the North Carolina Museum of History, 
where it is not now on display. 


1 Draper, Kings Mountain , p. 307; John Hugh McDowell, compiler. History oj the 
McDowells/Erwins/Irwins/and Connections (Memphis, 1918), pp. 259-61. 


Patrick Ferguson’s Cup Towel 


Size 28 in. or 71.1 cm. by 31 in. or 78.8 cm. 


In 1858 Mrs. Annie Guion of Memphis, Tennessee gave the Tennessee 
Historical Society what she believed to be a tablecloth that Lieutenant Colonel 
Ferguson used at King's Mountain. 1 In fact, it is a cup towel, which, in the 
eighteenth century, could be used as a tablecloth for a small table, or to cover 
food, or dry dishes. Supposedly it was taken from Ferguson's baggage by Colonel 
Isaac Shelby. Among other domestic items taken was Ferguson's table service. In 
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1880 six china plates and a small cup and saucer from this service were owned by 
descendants of Captain Joseph McDowell, but only one of the plates has been 
located. 

The cup towel is beige or discolored white linen. To create a pattern in a 
monochromatic textile a huck weave weft was crossed with a bronson lace warp. A 
twill weave was placed between the decorative weft and warp to add strength to 
the fabric. The pattern created by this technique appears to be chequered. The 
cup towel is in fair condition, having several small holes and one large tear. It is 
displayed at the Tennessee State Museum. 


1 However, according to Anna Mary Moon, Sketches of the Shelby/McDowell/Deaderick/Anderson 
Families (Chattanooga, 1933), p. 28, in 1932 a tablecloth taken by Colonel Shelby at King’s 
Mountain was in the possession of Judge J. P. Young of Memphis. 
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Patrick Ferguson’s Field Glass 


Length (extended), 30 in. or 76.2 cm.; length (collapsed), 26 in. or 66.0 cm.; maximum 
diameter, 2 9/16 in. or 6.5 cm. 


When the smoke of battle had cleared, Lieutenant Colonel John Sevier 
obtained Ferguson’s telescope or field glass. It is an astronomical telescope, one 
that shows an image in reverse. A movement which in reality was from left to right 
would appear in the telescope to be from right to left. Obviously, it required a 
highly skilled person to use such a device effectively in a military situation. 
Probably it was a makeshift. 

The barrel of the field glass is mahogany. The collapsible eyepiece or occular 
and the lense casing at the opposite end are brass. There is also a brass ring inside 
the barrel. The lenses in the occular and at the opposite end are covered with brass 
panels which slide away when the field glass is being used. On the front lense cover 
is the name of the maker, “Gregory of London.” Possibly this was Henry Gregory 
(1750-92). The field glass is in very good condition, although there is a crack which 
extends more than half the length of the barrel. 

Ferguson’s field glass was donated to the Tennessee Historical Society in 1889 by 
James Sevier, a descendant of Lieutenant Colonel John Sevier. 1 It is exhibited at 
the Tennessee State Museum. 


THS Minutes, September 10, 1889. 
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